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THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 

ABOUT ST. PETER AND THE SAMARITAN IMPOSTOR 
AT ROME. 

The Church of Rome, as most of our readers are aware, 
claims spiritual authority and supremacy over the rest of 
the Christian world. The argument by which the most 
eminent divines of that church endeavour to support this 
claim, is briefly as follows: — St. Peter was Bishop of 
Some. Our Lord Jesus Christ conferred upon St. Peter 
a primacy and authority over the Apostles and other Chris- 
tians. St. Peter continued Bishop of Rome to his decease, 
and left this authority as a legacy to his successors in that 
see. Hence it is inferred, that the Bishops of Rome, ac- 
cording to God's institution, are entitled to universal 
supremacy over the Christian Church — that this supremacy 
is indefectible and unalterable — and it is asserted, that, in 
fact, the Roman Bishops continually, from St. Peter's 
time, have enjoyed and exercised this sovereign power. 

It will be seen from the above statement, (which we 
have endeavoured to compress into as brief a compass as 
possible) that the advocates of the Church of Rome are 
bound to establish a great many facts, before they can ex- 
pect Protestants to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope. Let us take, for example, the first proposition 
stated above— namely, " St. Peter was Bishop of Rome." 
Cardinal Bellarmine, in his discussion of this matter, 
•ays * — " We have four questions here to consider, 1. Was 
St. Peter at Rome at all ? 2. Did he die there ? 3. Was 
he bishop there? 4. Was he never translated from that 
see to any other?" Similar questions arise upon each of 
the other propositions ; and all of these points must be 
clearly proved and established, before the claim of Papal 
supremacy can be justified. 

If it can be shown that St. Peter had no primacy of 
power over the other apostles — if the privilege conferred on 
him by our Lord was a personal privilege, incapable of 
transmission to others— if antiquity is absolutely silent on 
St. Peter's supposed primacy — if the Church of Antioch 
can be proved to have a prior claim to the title of " the see 
of St. Peter" than the Church of Rome — if, according to 
tome eminent writers, it is a very doubtful matter whether 
St. Peter was ever at Rome at all— if these or similar 
propositions can be maintained upon probable grounds, the 
whole theory of Papal supremacy is shaken to its base. For 
it must be carefully borne in mind, that, in the modern 
system of the Church of Rome, everything is decided by 
authority, not by evidence. She will not allow her people 
to examine for themselves into the truth of any doctrine 
of their religion ; she prohibits all investigation of this kind 
as an unlawful exercise of private judgment; the only 
answer which she gives to such inquiries is — The Church 
has so decidedit, therefore it must be true. When, therefore, 
the whole weight of the truth of Christanity is made to 
depend on the authority of the church— or of the Pope — (for 
the two are now, in fact, identical) — that authority ought 

• Vide Bellarm De Summa Posur, lib. U. c, L et acq. torn. i. P. 231. 
ftn. Agrip. MM, 



itself to rest on a sure and solid foundation. It is the corner 
stone of the whole building. And if it can be shown that 
this foundation is but a loose heap of sand, without strength, 
solidity, or cohesion — drifted together by the winds and 
eddies of bvegone ages — what reliance can be placed on 
such a basis ? what becomes of the faith which is built on 
it? Can we be surprised when we behold this faith aban- 
doned by Roman Catholics on the Continent, as well as at 
home, for secret or avowed infidelity ? 

It is not our intention at present to discuss at any length 
the question, whether St. Peter was ever at Rome. Many 
learned men have asserted that there is no satisfactory 
evidence for this fact in ancient writers, such as would 
bring even probable conviction to an impartial mind — much 
less such a clear and incontrovertible proof, as alone can 
serve for the basis of the all-important doctrine of Papal 
supremacy. If we confine ourselves to the New Testa- 
ment, which is the only contemporaneous authority, and 
the only one on whose statements we can implicitly 
rely, it nowhere gives us the least reason for supposing 
that St. Peter was ever at Rome ; nay, more, it furnishes 
us with many strong arguments for concluding that he 
could not have been there, at least for the greater portion 
of his life. Cardinal Baronius asserts that St. Peter was 
Bishop of Rome for twenty-five years — namely, from A.D. 
43 to A.D. 68 ; now we have distinct evidence that St. 
Peter was not at Rome, during the greater part of this 
time. St. Paul says (Gal. i. 18), that three years after his 
conversion, he went to see St. Peter at Jerusalem, where 
he found him ; fourteen years after, he again went to 
Jerusalem, and again found St. Peter there. During the 
interval, between A.D. 43 and 68, when St. Peter is said 
to have been at Rome, we have eight instances in which 
St. Paul was in communication with Rome ; once by 
writing to that church, six times when writing^/rowi Rome, 
and once, during an abode of two years in that city, and 
on no one of these occasions is there the least hint given, 
that St. Peter was there during any portion of this 
time. 

St. Peter was not at Rome, when St. Paul, mentioning 
Tychicus, Onesimus, Aristarchus, Marcus, and Justus, 
adds, " these alone are my fellow- workers unto the king- 
dom of God, who have been a comfort unto me" (Col. iv. 
11.) St. Peter could not have been at Rome when St. Paul 
said, " at my first defence no man stood with me, but all 
men forsook me" (2 Tim. iv. 16.) He was not there 
immediately before St. Paul's death, when the " time of 
his departure was at hand," when he tells Timothy that 
" all the brethren did salute him" (2 Tim. iv. 6, 21.) The 
names of several are given, but St. Peter's name is no- 
where to be found. 

As we said before, we do not now undertake to discuss 
this question, which would carry us much beyond out pre- 
sent limits. Our object, in the foregoing remarks, was 
to prepare our readers for the following extracts from a 
document which is sometimes brought forward, even in 
our own day* as affording the clearest evidence that St. 
Peter was at Rome. The original author of the " Legenda 
Aurea" or "Golden Legends" is generally admitted to 
have been Jacobus de "Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, 
who died A.D. 1296. Cardinal Barrieres attaches im- 
portance to Nicephorus Callistus, Cedrenus, and other 
writers, who lived in the fourteenth century, as corrobo- 
rative authorities upon some parts of the story. The 
" Golden Legends" obtained a very wide circulation in 
their day. The celebrity of this work was such, that it was 
one of the works most frequently printed in the fifteenth 
century, shortly after the art of printing became known, t 
It is not too much to say, therefore, that it must have ex- 
ercised a very important influence on the popular mind, at 
a period when books were much more scarce and difficult 
of access than they are at present. Let us now see the 
kind of religious instruction, which an Archbishop of the 
Church of Rome thought fit to provide for his flock in the 
13th. century, and which a Roman Catholic controver- 
sialist in our day brings forward as a trustworthy autho- 
rity for the decision of an important question. Our ex- 
tracts must necessarily be very brief, but we will endeavou r 



• Vide Father M'Corry't Tract, " Waa St Peter ever at Rome ?" 1 8M. 

t According to Pupin, it was printed at Nuremberg, In 1478, and 
1493;atDerenter In 1479, and 1483; at Venice, in i486; at But], In 
1489; and at Strasburg in I486. Our readers will remember that the 
art of printing came into use about 1457. 



to put our readers faithfully in possession of the chief parts 
of the legend, so far as St. Peter is concerned. 

A Samaritan impostor, named Simon Magus, is said to 
have lived at Rome during the reigns ot the Emperors 
Claudius and Nero, and to have acquired an immense re- 
putation by his witchcrafts. Among these, it may be 
mentioned, as we are assured by Nicephorus, Cedrenus, 
Cardinal Baronius, and other writers approved by the 
Roman Church, that " he was in the constant habit of 
making statues walk, of changing everything into gold, of 
assuming the appearance of a dragon, a sheep, or any- 
thing else he chose, and of transforming other people into 
all kinds of animals" (Nicephorus ii. 297). Towards the 
close of Nero's reign, the Samaritan was one day sitting in 
his study with some visitors, when he was surprised to see 
rush furiously into the room his immense dog, which was. 
usually kept chained in the porch of his house, to keep off 
the crowds of people that were constantly iflocking to his 
doors. What was the consternation of S mon's visitort 
when the dog stopped short in the middle of the room, and 
began to speak with the human voice, announcing the 
arrival of the Apostle Peter from Babylon ! In their terror 
they exclaimed, " who is this Peter, and what mighty 
power does he possess ?" In order to allay their appre- 
hensions, Simon replied, " do not think this occurrence is 
so strange, for I can do exactly the same. Go, tell Peter 
to walk in," said ho to the dog, " and be sure to speak to 
him like a man, as you have done to me." Whereupon 
the dog went out, and almost immediately afterwards, the 
great Apostle of the Jews, then nearly in his eightieth year 
(as Baronius tell us) entered the room, leaning on his 
staff, and with his gray hair falling over his shoulders. 

Simon Magus now proceeded to those " diabolical ar- 
tifices" as Father M'Corry calls them, which were the 
great business of his life. Ho sent for an immense bull, 
which was immediately brought to his hall door, and St. 
Peter was challenged by the wizard to a contest of 
miracles, in the presence of a great crowd of people. The 
impostor whispered something into the bull's ear, and the 
huge animal instantly dropped dead upon the pavement. 
The apostle said something, and the animal instantly re- 
sumed its legs. The people when they beheld the miracle, 
wondered, and exclaimed "to bring to life is a greater 
miracle than to kill." Tho historian Cedrenus adds, 
"manyothermiracles(iro\\aaXXao->jtte«j) were performed 
by them not only in Rome but also in Syria." He forgets, 
to inform us, however, of any particulars of those many 
miracles ; or of the journey which the rival miracle- 
workers must have taken together, in order to pass from 
Rome to Syria. This was an unpardonable omission of 
our veracious historian. 

We next find them again together at Rome, in the palace 
of the Emperor Nero. A young nobleman, a relative of the 
Emperor's, had just died, and Simon Magus was sent for 
to recall him to life. On entering the room, he found St. 
Peter there before him, who challenged the wizard to a 
contest of their miraculous powers, which the other 
promptly accepted, on the condition that if either 
succeeded, his rival should be put to death. The Sama- 
ritan then advanced to the bed, and stooped over the 
corpse. After repeating some awful incantations into its 
ear, the head began to move, no one perceiving the 
impostor's hand behind it. " See," cried every one, " he 
lives — they are talking to one another." " Take the Sa- 
maritan from the bed," said St. Peter, " and you will see 
that he deceives you." They did so, and the head dropped 
back inanimate. The mother of the deceased was in 
despair. The impostor was arrested in his endeavour to 
run down stairs, and the whole room was in confusion. 
Amidst it all, the calm tones of the Apostle were heard, 
uttering a few words, and immediately the deceased noble- 
man rushed into his mother's arms. Every one was eager to 
stone the impostor, but they were prevented by St. Peter. 
"Let him go," said he, "the exposure, the disgrace, is 
sufficient punishment." These occurrences are detailed, 
with many further particulars, by Jacobus de Voragine, 
and copied from him by other writers. They are also 
fully recorded by Father Xavier, and are mentioned, as 
well as the rest of this legend, by Cardinal Baronius, as 
incontestable facts. 

As soon as the Samaritan escaped from the scene of the 
morning's tumult, he ran as fast as he could to the palace, 
demanded An nndianen nf 7J»m ot,»I imrJtwwl him to send 
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at once for that insolent Galilean. " I cannot tolerate 
this treatment any longer, Caesar," said Simon Magus, in 
much excitement, as Peter entered ; u I wonder very much 
that you can imagine this lying fisherman (huncpisca- 
torem mendacissimum) to be possessed of any power. Let 
me order my angels to came- at once and deliver me from 
him.' 1 " I do not fear your angels" was Peter's reply. 
" What !" said Nero to the Apostle, " do you not fear one 
who proves true by his actions that he is one of our gods ?" 
"If there is anything divine about him," said Peter, 
"let him tell what I am thinking of, or what I am going 
to do, and I shall first whisper to yon, most excellent 
Ciesar, what it is." " Come close to me, then" said the Em- 
peror, "and tell me what your thought is." "Tell them 
to bring me some barley bread," said Peter, in a very low 
whisper to the Emperor's ear, "and to give it to me 
without his seeing it." When the bread was brought, 
Peter put it in his pocket, except a little that he hid in his 
two hands. " Now, then," said he to the Samaritan, " tell 
me what I have here, and what I have been doing and 
saying." Our story here leaves us a good deal in the 
dark ; but the end of the matter was, that Simon Magus, 
forgetting the respect which was doe to the Emperor, 
roared out at last in a voice like thunder, "let my big dogs 
come and eat him up." Whereupon, two enormous dogs 
suddenly tumbled down the chimney and rushed at the 
Apostle. Peter stretched out his hands open towards 
them, showing them the barley bread which he had con- 
cealed. The effect of this upon the animals was to make 
them rush off again by the same way they came, to the 
great disappointment of their wicked master. Nero does 
not seem to have thought much of this performance. He 
called the Apostle and the Samaritan a pair of jugglers, 
and ordered them both to quit his presence (if rtparoXo- 
yovg aai afitftortoovQ tKirpfycutirov avrov Qarrov tZjj— 
\a<r<v. Cedrenus, Hist. Comp.) 

We have only space for one extract more, out of this 
marvellous "Golden Legend." After an absence from 
Rome of about a year, Simon Magus again presented him- 
self before Nero. " I know," said he, " most excellent 
Csesar, how much right you have to question my superna- 
tural powers, but I have not come to you this time without 
my proofs. Order them to cut off my head.'' Nero took 
him at his word, and the chief executioner was ordered to 
bebeatl the Samaritan in the court-yard of the palace. 
Baronius and other writers inform us, as has been already 
mentioned, that the impostor was constantly in the habit of 
transforming himself into various kinds of animals. The 
executioner, when all was prepared, turned round for an 
instant to whet his scimitar ; and, on again looking round, 
he saw a great ram with its head held down by the atten- 
dants. "Where is the Samaritan?" said he, fiercely. 
" Behold him, Sir," said the attendants, " we have never 
let this head go." The head was instantly severed from 
the body. The executioner wiped his scimitar, and said, 
" It is to bo hoped that we shall hear no more of this jug- 
gling Samaritan." Within four or five days, however, the 
inexhaustible Simon Magus entered the presence chamber 
of Hie Emperor. " What is the cause of this neglect, Nero?" 
said he, " I have just been looking at the place where they 
cut off my head, and it is quite disgusting to see the blood. 
Do give them orders to wipe it up." The Emperor, in 
amazement, held out his hand, and assured him that he 
should never doubt him any more ; but it was too late ; 
the Samaritan was deeply offended. " Adieu," said he to 
Nero, as he turned to depart, " I shall leave Borne to- 
morrow in my fiery chariot, and you shall never see me 
more." 

The morrow came. A fiery chariot and four (quadriga 
ignea) awaited the Samaritan at a tower on the top of the 
Capitoline Hill. The people flocked in crowds- from all 
parts of Home to see the wondrous sight. The Emperor's 
carriage was conspicuous in the assembly; and, at an 
humble distance behind it, might be seen the Apostle Peter, 
and with him St. Paul, who, according to somo accounts, 
had returned a day or two before from Spain. At length, 
the Samaritan impostor appeared upon the tower, with a 
crown of laurel on his head. " Farewell, Romans," said 
he, " I am sorry you make such fools of yourselves about 
those contemptible Galileans." He then mounted the 
chariot, and, like- an enormous, bird, soared aloft to the 
skies (ul> illS turri excelsa avolans, in moda volucriura, 
sublime a-biit). The Apostles looked at each other. 
" What shall we do ?" said Paul, " he will soon be out 
of sight, if you do not make haste." Nieephoros relates 
that Peter became nervous and agitated (tv avuvip 
paWav nv); but other writers suggest that his hesita- 
tion- waS' probably- intentional, in. order that the Sama- 
ritan's fall might be the greater/ At.leagta. the. Emperor 
and the crowd heard the Apostle's well-known voice* — 
"Angels of Satan," he exclaimed, "the. flight. has lasted: 
long enoogfe ;• let him. fall, but let. him live." The chariot 
and horses forthwithjvaaiehed-rntotheiair, and- were never 
seen again. The impost** dropped, from the clouds like a 
stone; and though he was. not killed by tha fall, yet he 
did- not long survive.it. Whan.' New heard! of it; he 
ordered St. Peter to be wrested and pus in prison. He 
eoasidered that he bad. heenr robbedi oil his best friend.; 
and 1 ' thw, even after death, the Ssinsmtan imposter per- 
secuted the Apostle, for the emperor was terribly Tindic-. 
tive, aouV'Sfe Pete»i was. put te death upon an krrarted 



actions at Rome ; and we will not weary the patience of 
our readers by pointing out the monstrous absurdities 
with which it abounds. It might, in oar opinion, be 
more properly ealled, the "Brazen," than the "Golden" 
Legend ; for it required no ordinary amount of brazen 
assurance is stay writer, to invent such a story, and 
then pawn it off upon the world as a true record, 
intended to confirm and propagate the Christian faith. 
From what we know of the character of Jacobus de 
Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa, (who, as we before re- 
marked, is the author of this legend), we need not wonder 
at the amount of barefaced, incredible lies, which it con- 
tains. He is described by Melchior Canus, an eminent 
Roman Catholic canonist, in no very flattering terms. 
" That legend" saith he, " was written by a man- that had a 
mouth of iron, and had a heart of lead, and who had 
neither justice nor prudence in him. The miracles that 
we read there, are rather monsters of miracles than true 
ones."* Yet this is the narrative which Cardinal Baronius 
and other Roman Catholic writers consider to be a true 
record, which Father M'Corry asserts that a great many 
Roman Catholics, in England and Scotland, as well as Ire- 
land, believe to be a real history, and, on the authority of 
which, he would seek to persuade us, that St. Peter 
lived and died at Rome ! There can be but little doubt, 
that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when almost 
every lie could be propagated with success, the " Golden 
Legend" did contribute to spread very widely among all 
classes a firm conviction, that St Peter really died . at 
Rome ; but Father M'Corry and his supporters are greatly 
mistaken, when they suppose that any class in the commu- 
nity, Protestant or anti-Protestant, in these islands, will, 
in the nineteenth century, accept such a frivolous guarantee 
as the story of the dogs and the fiery chariot, for the 
Apostolic authenticity of their claim of Papal supremacy ; 
or that they will consent to rest any part of their belief, for 
time or for eternity, upon such a barefaced imposture. 



IS THE CHURCH OF ROME IMMUTABLE ? 
It is well known that persons who constantly make un- 
true or doubtful statements, end frequently by believing 
them, and often impose upon others as well as on them- 
selves. 

Love of truth is the best security against these evils, 
since it will always dispose us not to speak without consi- 
deration, and not to believe without reason. Where it is 
wanting, mere assertion will most commonly be accepted 
instead of proof, and credulity substituted for well-founded 
assent. 

A continual boast of Roman Catholics is "the unchange- 
able character of their Church." We hear incessantly 
that " Rome is always one and immutable." Some Pro- 
testants are to be found so foolish as to believe this, and 
more foolish still in bearing witness to their own ignorance 
of very plain facts, by repeating it. 

However, if questioned, they would probably answer 
thus : — 

We mean only to express our conviction, that the Church 
of Rome is immutable in her persevering aggression upon 
the rightful liberty of mind ; and consistent only in her un- 
ceasing efforts to discountenance or suppress exercise of 
judgment, and deference to conscience, in order to establish 
upon their extinction her peculiar doctrines which are in- 
consistent with them. 

This may, indeed, be the case. But it is more candid, 
and less dangerous to avoid statements which require ex- 
planations. 

If, by " immutability," people would have us to believe, 
that the Church of Rome has neither altered her practice 
nor her principles, it is easy to show that she has already 
done, and may yet do, both. 

Take, as an instance, ber public service. It is now con- 
ducted in an unknown tongue; formerly it was not so. 
Here, at all events, is a change in practice, and a most 
important one likewise. Now, by this change in practice, 
she has violated her principles. For when we ask why has 
she translated the Bible into Latin from the Hebrew and 
Greek originals, the only answer which can be given is, 
because the former language, and not the latter, was that 
commonly spoken and best understood by the people. For 
this same reason, her public offices were drawn up in Latin. 

But, if the principle on which she formerly acted, when 
translating the Bible, and constructing her public services, 
was, that the members of her communion might thereby 
be enabled to understand and profit by what they read or 
heard, has she not, when her last Council fiated, as the 
only authentic version, a Latin translation of the Bible, and 
in continuing to conduct those services in a language ut- 
terly unintelligible to the vast majority of her members, 
departed from the principle which once guided, her de- 
cisions.? 

Here, then, is an instance where practice has been al- 
tered and principle violated. The Church of Rome cannot, 
therefore, he " immutable." 

Let us sow see whether it be* not possible that she may 
jet change stiB more. 

The doctrine of the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary is at present believed by most Roman Catholics as 
Religiously as any doctrine of the Bible, and by many, it is 
to beifeared, regarded -as equally important. 
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It is, however, undeniably certain, that this same doc- 
trine was not only not believed formerly by some of her 
most eminent writers, but that it was one of the subjects 
(for there were others) which occasioned long and bitter 
disputes between her two great orders of Dominicans and 
Franciscans. 

This doctrine has not yet been pronounced an article of 
faith by the authority commonly considered (for even on 
this most vital matter there is neither unity of mind, nor 
likelihood, nor materials for it) as empowered to make, or, 
as it is sometimes said, declare, articles of faith. 

So that, as the matter stands at present, we have in the 
statistics of a Church asserting its infallibility a3 the ground 
of its belief, this destructive fact — a doctrine universally 
believed, though unsanctioned, both for its truth and im- 
portance, by the only tribunal which can establish either. 
We can, indeed, safely ask our Roman Catholic countrymen, 
if they really do believe that any declaration of Pontiff 
or Council can add a single particle to their belief, either in 
the truth or importance of this doctrine? 

If they do not, we must then ask them to consider how 
inconsistent it is on their part to quarrel with Protestants 
for doing as they themselves now do, and that is — believe 
without human infallibility ; which is, by this instance, 
shown to be useless for establishing a truth, explaining its 
meaning, or adding to its importance. 

Let us now suppose that, at some future time, the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception shall be made, or de- 
clared an article of faith. 

Whether this may occur soon, as multitudes expect, or 
be deferred to a more convenient season, as wise folk 
shrewdly conjecture, we can confidently ask — where is now 
the boasted immutability of your Church? 

The faith of a Church means the aggregate of the se- 
parate articles of belief. Increase the items and you alter 
the amount. We should not consider as very sane, though 
perhaps as very harmless, the man who, when he had added 
two or three stories to his cottage, should amuse himself by 
persisting in saying that the large house was still the little 
cottage. But what would we think if this same man, 
though warned that the former foundation was incapable of 
bearing the additional weight, and that, in consequence 
thereof, the walls were actually giving way, should peril 
his own and his family's life by a residence in this dan- 
gerous building, and endeavour to disprove a fact plain to 
all eyesight, by continuing to assert that the heavy house 
was but the cottage after all? 

The Church of Rome has added, and may yet add many 
stories to the little cottage. She has altered, and may 
alter still farther the simplicity of " the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints." In doing so she has changed, and 
will change to the extent of these additions. But, in still 
claiming immutability, she confounds the house with the 
cottage, and when attempting to act on it, brings death to 
her consistency for the sake of a delusion. 

When persons have been for some time working in cer- 
tain mines, their constitutions arc said to become so im- 
pregnated with mercury, that if a copper coin be placed in 
their months for a short time, it may be taken out appa- 
rently coated with silver. 

The mercury, which gives this fine appearance to the 
coin is, however, killing the workman. 

The Church of Rome has thus coated her coins. They 
come from her mouth, silvered over witn the gloss of im- 
mutability. But this claim is to her, as the mercury to the 
miner, the cause of death. She has changed. This fact 
destroys the claim. 

We arc, indeed, sometimes asked-—" Point out if you can, 
when any change has taken place." It would be easy to 
do so, but we may try the value of the argument by a 
retort. Will you deny that there are any old people in the 
world, because no one can tell you when a man ceases to 
be young and becomes old ? 

After all, what can thousands of poor and uneducated 
Roman Catholics know about councils and their decrees? 
Their criterion of knowledge is their reliance upon the 
nearest bishop or parish priest. Infallibility is for them 
just their testimony, and nothing more. 

But these poor people think a great deal more highly of 
their Popes and bishops than these last do for each other's 
most deliberate judgments. Councils cared as littlo for 
Popes as Popes cared for Councils. For instance — The 
Council of Constance passed the famous decree, that the 
laity should be deprived of the cup, or chalice, in the sa- 
crament of the Lord's Sapper. Its members seemed to 
have cared but little that one of their Pontiffs had written 
long before in terms of the deepest indignation against the 
idea of such a thing, and said it was sacrilege. 

Cardinal Wiseman seems not to consider as of any au- 
thority either the notes of theDouay Bible, or the judg- 
ment of the late Archbishop Murray, who, in common 
with most Roman Catholic bishops of these countries, 
sanctioned them. 

The note to whieh we allude is that which relates to the 
words of the Lord—" The flesh prdfiteth nothing." (St 
John vi. 64), and is as foHows ■? — 

"Dead flesh: separated' from, the spirit, in the gross 
manner they anprjosed they were to eat his flesh, would' 
profit nothing." 

Here it stated that the Jews understood Christ in a 
gross manner, and, of course, in doing so, pnt a wrong 
sense ou his words. Now, Cardinal Wiseman- asserts that they 
took the right meaning, and thereon builds an argument for 



